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SOME ETHICS OF VERSE-WRITING 


“ And the earth was without form and void.” 
Substitute the word “verse” for “earth” in 
the above quotation, and you will have a good 
criticism of much of the so-called “ poetry ” of 
to-day. Void it is of any raison d’étre, and as 
to its “form,” it is seldom that verse is found 
in current literature that is without fault or 
blemish. 

One must possess a musical ear in order to 
be able to write good verse. The thought may 
be beautiful, but with the presentation of that 
thought lies much of its weight and attractive- 
ness. Perfect rhyme, perfect metre, perfect 
accent, and a choice of beautiful, graceful, in 


fact poetical words —attention to these details 
is necessary to the development of perfect 
verse. 

Said a verse-writer to me, “I just put it down 
as it comes to me,” and oh, how crude and im- 
perfect his lines are! Does the soil require no 
tilling? Have the trees no need of pruning? 
Is the wild grape preferred to the cultivated 
fruit of the vine? 

The desire to be first in the field, or the 
fever born of popular interest in some subject, 
is too often productive of weak and faulty 
lines. A dire calamity befalling a locality or 
the death of some prominent person is so 
often made the avenue along which maimed, 
halt, deaf, and blind creatures of verse vainly 
hobble toward the goal of fame! Such work 
almost invariably shows an inexcusable care- 
lessness and an astonishing number of falla- 
cies and flaws. 

Short verses with attractive titles find many 
readers. 

After you have written a “poem,” and have 
italicized a few words, and have put in perhaps 
a half-dozen exclamation points, begin at the 
first line and erase every italic and every ex- 
clamation point —your work will profit by the 
change. 

Word-painting is an art which should be cul- 
tivated. In describing a landscape or a sea- 
scape, work into it all the color possible. In 
writing of a garden, make your verse fragrant 
with many perfumes. If it is a storm that you 
are describing, make your lines resonant with 
rushing rain and roaring wind. If you write of 
peace, dip your pen in balm. 

Certain forms of verse are suitable only for 
certain subjects. A sonnet “ Zo MZy Cat” and 
a rondeau entitled “ Walking with Christ” are 
types of absurd selection of verse-form which 
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plainly indicate in the writer the lack of the 
poet-soul and the absence of the exquisite in- 
tuitions which are a part of the poet-nature. 

Lines of unusual length have a tendency to 
destroy melody and to draw verse into the do- 
main of prose. Perfect rhyme is one of the 
strictest requirements of good verse. When 
poets like Tennyson, Longfellow, and Whit- 
tier rhyme “home” and “come,” and “ pain” 
and “again,” it may seem iconoclastic to point 
out the faultiness of their work, but such 
rhymes are certainly blemishes, and the poem 
is marred by their presence. A bouquet of 
roses is not made more attractive by being tied 
with baling rope, and no matter how beautiful 
a thought may be, imperfect rhyme and poor 
versification are sure to lessen the effect of any 
poetical production. 

Melody is another requisite too often 
slighted. This calls for great attention to 
metre and particularly to accent, and accent 
ought to fall on important words. Inattention 
to accent is exemplified in a quatrain entitled 
“ Poetry,” which took the first prize in a tour- 
noi de quatrain: — 


** She comes like the husht beauty of the night, 
3ut sees too deep for laughter ; 
Her touch is a vibration and a light 
From worlds before and after.’* 


In the first line the accent comes naturally — 
or rather unnaturally —on “the,” and in the 
third line on “a.” By this arrangement of 
words the melody of the lines is disturbed, and 
though the imperfections may appear trifling, 
they are snags in the midst of a clear and 
beautiful stream. 

In the choice of words the writer of English 
verse has a decided advantage over all foreign 
verse-writers. We have so many words that 
express the same idea with just a slight shade 
of difference in meaning, so many synonymous 
terms, and the language is so elastic in its 
adaptabilities, that in choosing words to ex- 
press a thought, the verse-writer who uses un- 
musical or commonplace expressions should be 
frowned down and be relegated to the domain 
of “comic poetry” and doggerel. Even after 
all the words of the dictionary have rendered 
service, the vast unexplored realm of com- 
pound words stretches out before one, and the 


wedding of two thoroughly unlike words has 
often solved fur the verse-writer a knotty prob- 
lem, lending its graceful presence to a line of 
love, or proving a pillar of strength to a vigor- 
ous stanza. 

It is best to avoid using words of unusual 
length, or such terms as appertain almost ex- 
clusively to business, the schoolroom, or the 
Street-corner. Certain words in the language, 
through no fault of their own, have fallen into 
disrepute, and of these it is well to beware. 
I read some charming lines the other day, 
which began ; — 

** My love and I together walked 

Beneath the chestnut trees.”’ 
and I could not help wishing that the poet 
might have been a little more careful in his 
selection of arboreal shade. If you can possi- 
bly do without it, do not lug the word “doth” 
into your verse. ‘“ Doth” stands out like a 
bump on a log, no matter where it appears. 
It is not a melodious word, and has marred 
many a line which but for its presence would 


have been musical and flowing. 

made it a rule to stop reading any current 

verse the moment that I discover “ doth.” 
Alliteration should be encouraged. 


I have long 


Any- 
thing that adds to the smoothness and 
liquidity of the lines is commendable. 

An unnecessary repetition of a final “s” is 
apt to prove detrimental. Geese should be 
allowed to hiss to their hearts’ content, but 
verse-writers should strive to keep from hiss- 
ing their own verses. This fault is especially 
obnoxious when three or four words, all end- 
ing in “s,” are placed in close proximity. 

The fame of the poems of Poe is toa great 
extent due to his careful selection of words. 
He chose beautiful and characteristic words 


—such phrases as when he speaks of a censer 


** swung by a seraphim 
Whose foot-falls tinkled on the tufted floor,” 


and 


‘The silken, sad, uncertain rustling of the purple curtains 
Thrilled me —”’ 


are beautiful examples of poetic instinct. 

A carefulness regarding the truth in matters 
of botany, climate, and natural history is essen- 
tial. A short time ago there appeared a poem 
on Egypt which told of ‘a tiger in a jungle, 
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half-way hid.” As both tigers and jungles are 
unheard-of things in Egypt, the mistake was 
glaring. 

Some conception of the eternal fitness of 
things is absolutely needful for good verse- 
writing. In a recent number of a religious 
weekly there appeared some verses in which a 
child is made to speak. The little one is giv- 
ing some motherly advice to another child, and 
tells how her mother would act under certain 
conditions. She is so young that she says 
“oo” for “ you,” “ dess” for “guess,” “fink ” 
for “think,” and “dirl” for “girl”; but the 
writer throws unity and good form to the winds 
when he ends the verses by making the child 
say:— 

‘** And 00'll promise me, solemn, that never you'll do so again, 


and I’m sure 
You'll feel better directly, for this is my mother’s infallible 


” 


cure. 
The use of “oo’ll” and “you'll” by the same 
person in the same line, or verse for that mat- 
ter, and the absurd jump from “ baby-talk” to 
the correct use and pronunciation of the word 


infallible,” stamp the verses as decidedly be- 
low mediocity. 

In all verse there should be one dominant 
idea, and if you can “lead up” to that thought 
and have it come as a surprise at the end of 
your verse, so much the better. 

Strive for a graceful and intelligent use of 
the arts of verse-writing. If possible, leave 
nothing to be guessed at — no tantalizing vague- 
ness as to what it is that you are trying to por- 
tray. 

Dignify your work by never allowing your- 
self to fall into a coarse or slovenly style. 

In all that you do, strive for beauty in 
thought and in form. 

In order to write beautiful verse, one must 
live a beautiful life. As a means toward at- 
taining this desideratum follow Longfellow’s 
advice to Mary Anderson :— 

‘Every day look at a beautiful picture, listen 
to a beautiful piece of music, and read a beau- 
tiful poem — this will keep you beautiful.” 


Clarence Urmy. 
SAN Jose, Calif. 











Does that heading look just right to 
you? Should the last word be “proof-read- 
ing”? Would it not be better if printed 
“proofreading”? Oris not the accurate form 
“proof reading”? Now, not what you think 
about this, but what you know good usage 
and the weight of authority to be. 

No time tolook anythingup. Is“ St. John’s, 
N. F.,” right? Is “Hiram Maxim, the in- 
ventor of Maximite,” right? If a reporter 
should write a man’s name as “ Huchstaetter,” 
would you know that it was wrong, and could 
you spell it right? Is the ancient capital of 
China “ Signan-Fu,” or is it‘*Singan-Fu”? Is 
“Terry McGovern, the middleweight,” right, 
or does he belong in some other class of 
boxers? Do you know the exact spelling of 
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the names of all the emperors of ancient Rome, 
and also of all the baseball players in both the 
National and the American leagues? Would 
the expression “the Mayflower, the first of the 
Boston yachts to defend the America’s cup,” 
make you stop with a yell of disgust at the 
ignorance of the man who wrote it? 

For the proof-reader on a great daily must 
come a little nearer omniscience than any 
other mortal man needs to. He must know all 
history, all geography, all literature. He must 
be a living “ Bartlett’s Quotations,” a complete 
history of the prize ring, a nestor in city, state, 
and national politics, a compendium of all the 
technicalities of botany, bridge-building, butter- 
making, bee-keeping, blacksmithing, and every 
other science, art, trade, calling, or profession. 
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And, what is more, he must have his knowl- 
edge right at his finger ends; for, in the hurry 
of getting out a daily paper, there is little or no 
time to look at any work of reference. 

But as all proof-readers are a long way from 
being all-seeing or all-knowing, daily papers 
contain more or less errors. Such _ typo- 
graphical mistakes as appear are due almost 
entirely to going to press with some of the 
matter still uncorrected. Thus occasionally a 
pi-line, that Chinese puzzle of jumbled letters, 
gets into print and amazes the reader, or a 
short article appears all peppered with simple 
typographical errors. All this, however, is be- 
cause the night editor cannot wait to have the 
corrections made. 

Proof-reading on daily papers is done by one 
or more “teams,” each team made up of the 
proof-reader and his copy-holder. Contrary to 
the method in book offices, the proof-reader 
reads aloud from the galley-proof, the copy- 
holder beside him following with his eye the 
original manuscript, and stopping him to an- 
nounce any variation or omission. 

To read aloud continuously for seven hours 


each night, six nights a week, year in and year 
out, would be a physical impossibility if the 
reader did not favor his vocal organs in every 
possible way. 


The proof-readers must be in a 
quiet room and by themselves. The copy- 
holder sits close beside the proof-reader, who, 
while enunciating ciearly, reads in a moderate 
voice with all the rapidity possible. The 
greatest ease is secured by an absolute mono- 
tone — without the slightest expression or in- 
flection, a dead straight line of vocalization, 
passing over interrogation points, full stops, 
and commas as if they did not exist. The 
only pause a proof-reader knows is the pause 
to take breath. It is better to take moderately 
deep inspirations and read five or six lines than 
to take a shallow breath that needs renewing 
atevery comma. A parenthesis may be signi- 
fied by dropping the voice three or four notes 
while passing through it. Quotation marks, 
where they are not obvious, are indicated by 
the reader by using the expression “quote” 
and “end quote.”” Where but one or two words 
are inclosed in quotation marks, it is the quicker 
way to call off the number of words quoted, as: 


“They were ‘in sweet accord’ (three quote ) 
on this point.” Any punctuation, whether un- 
usual or obscure, is indicated by naming it and 
not by any inflection of the voice. ‘He is 
dead (period),” “He is dead (quere),” and 
“He is dead (screamer)” serve to make it 
clear to the copy-holder whether the sentence 
is a statement, an interrogatory, or an exclama- 
tion. 

An unusual proper name may be spelled out, 
to make sure that it is like copy, and such 
names as are merely infrequent can have the 
spelling indicated by the enunciation. 

The proof-reader calls McDonald “ Mick- 
Donald” to distinguish it from MacDonald; 
Kelley is known from Kelly by calling it 
* Kell-e-y "; ‘Elliott —the fat way” means 
Elliott as compared with Eliot; “‘ He-menway” 
implies the other word from Hemmenway, and 
* Le-nox’’ shows that he does not mean Len- 
nox. All this—and a thousand times more — 
makes up the shorthand of proof-reading; it 
saves stopping to spell out the word. Each 
proof-reader may devise his own system and 
invent any little short-cuts he finds practical, 
but all must have some “code” of this sort in 
order not to lose time. 

The best thing to write with in marking 
proof is a large-size gold pen, and preferably 
mounted in a fountain penholder. Legibility 
in marking errors is an essential in good proof- 
reading. On the ordinary proof-paper a hard- 
pointed pencil leaves but a pale mark, a softer 
and darker pencil quickly loses its point and 
makes the correction obscure, and a steel pen 
splutters. A stylographic pen is good, but a 
big Waterman fountain pen is pretty nearly 
ideal. 

But when the proof-paper is damp, no pen or 
hard lead pencil can be used. The thing then 
is a copying-ink pencil, with which the damper 
the paper, the more brilliantly purple the mark. 
It is a great improvement over the black lead 
pencil commonly resorted to in such case. 

The adjustable reading-board should have a 
spring clip at the left-hand edge, to hold the 
proof in place while one is reading. The 
board should be of highly polished mahogany 
or rosewood, and wiped every day. 

The eyesight is the point of greatest strain 
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in proof-reading. It is doubtful if there is any 
other calling in which so great a demand is 
made upon the optic nerve and retina as in 
reading proof all night with your face fourteen 
inches from the proof, dazzling white under 
the electric light six inches above it. For it is 
not mere reading of ideas; it is also concen- 
trating the vision and the attention that not a 
single letter of the thousands that pass under 
the eye shall be missed. Inacolumn of mat- 
ter there are likely to be from five to fifty 
errors; and it is the business of the strained 
eye to detect every one of them. Between 
proofs, the eyes should be rested by looking 
off and away, or closing the lids entirely. If 
glasses are worn (and generally they are ), the 
best possible optician is the cheapest man the 
proof-reader can deal with, — for when the eyes 
go, the proof-reader is gone. There are blind 
literary people, but no blind proof-readers. 
And if WRITER readers who have been irri- 
tated by what they deem the blunders of prin- 


ters and proof-readers will meet one of the 


enemy on middle ground for a moment, per 

haps it can be discovered where the source of 
at least a part of the trouble lies. For these 
offenders are not absolute dunder-heads. 
They are always well-informed and often well- 
educated. The average writer knows much 
less about spelling and punctuation than does 
the average printer, and frequently the printer 
is the better grammarian. It is not so much 
the impenetrability of the printer’s skull as the 
illegibility of the writer’s scrawl that is respon- 
sible for the tremendous “breaks” 
into print. 
complaint. 


that get 
Write plainly, and there will be no 
And if you cannot write plainly, at 
least take pains with figures, names, and places, 
especially the first time they occur in the arti- 
cle. (And oh! do spell them alike all the way 
through.) In all special articles, whether 
technical or descriptive, write with especial 
legibility any unusual name or expression. 
Then you won't see “ Butler & Eyges” appear 
as “butter and eggs,” or “Tombstone” as 
“Tom B. Stone.” Edgar Yates. 


Boston, Mass. 





THE USEFLLNESS OF NEWSPAPERS TO WRITERS. 


Writers are very apt to underestimate the 
value to them of the daily newspapers. Ameri- 
can newspapers certainly are not ideal, and 
there is a general tendency among cultivated 
people to decry them, but with all their faults 
they are the daily record of the progress of 
the world, and writers especially cannot get 
along without them. 

To writers on current topics wide news- 
paper reading is manifestly essential. Even 
writers of pure fiction need to read the daily 
papers regularly, both to get up-to-date sugges- 
tions, and to keep themselves from getting 
behind the times. The newspapers print in- 
numerable incidents that suggest good ideas 
for plots and situations, and the novelist can 
often make good use of them. Moreover, the 
newspapers are full of human nature, and the 


daily reading of them will help tae fiction 
writer to put into his work that essential ele- 
ment, “human interest,’ which editors, and 
publishers, and tbe reading public eternally 
demand. 

While American newspapers, as has been 
said, are not ideal, many of them are well- 
written and well-conducted, and one can easily 
avoid the cheap sensational sheets, and turn to 
such papers as, for instance, the Boston Tran- 
script, the Philadelphia Public Ledger, the 
New York Sun, or the New York Times: 
With such newspapers as these readily avail- 
able, the man who condemns all American 
newspapers as bad, and prides himself on 
never reading them, simply shows his own 
narrow-minded ignorance. HH. P. Stanton. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may occur 
to them. The pages of THE WRITER are 
always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal lengthis about 
1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


Referring to the editorial on children’s mag- 
azines in the May number of THE WRITER, S. 
E. Cassino, the publisher of Zitt/e Folks, 


writes: “I think one reason why children’s 
magazines have not been successful is that 
their makers have not realized the importance 
of using only manuscripts which are adapted 


to little people. Many of them seem to have 
finally concluded that anything is good enough 
for the children. The publisher of the once 
deservedly successful Our Little Ones finally 
went to the extent of reprinting almost the en- 
tire magazine from old issues, using, in fact, 
the old plates. Another reason why they have 
not continued is that the average life of a sub- 
scription is comparatively short, and the pub- 
lisher must never rest, but be seeking new sub- 
scribers constantly, or his little readers will 
have outgrown his pages. Still another reason 
lies in the difficulty of securing advertising 
patronage. I believe, however, that Lz¢¢/e 
Folks will be an exception tothe rule. There 
are about forty-five thousand paid subscriptions 
now, and the list is constantly growing; but we 
are not making as good a magazine as we 
shall.” 


- 
* +* 


Why does an author in submitting a manu- 
script to an editor ever enclose a return en- 
velope so small that the manuscript cannot be 
sent back in it without folding across the 
original creases? Every editor knows that 
writers often do this, and manuscripts, in conse- 
quence, get a time-worn and frequently-rejected 
appearance that compels rewriting, or else 
tends to prejudice editors against them. In 
enclosing an envelope for the return of a man- 
uscript if rejected, it is best to use an envelope 
of the same size as the one in which the manu- 
script is mailed to the editor, folding it once 
across the middle with the flap turned out, as a 
“ Helpful Hint” in this number of THE WRITER 
suggests. 


* 
* * 


The “ Helpful Hints and Suggestions” de- 
partment of THE WRITER, by the way, used to 
be one of the most interesting and usetul fea- 
tures of the magazine, and might easily he so 
again. It is intended as a medium for the 
interchange of “good ideas” among readers 
of THE WRITER and all readers are invited to 
contribute to it freely. 


* 
* - 


A number of critics have remarked that with 
Imogen Clark’s novel of old New York a new 
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dialect has appeared in literature. The follow- 
ing extract will show about how much literature 
has been enriched thereby : — 

“ Annetje? She is glat as nefer vas to haf you here —she 
ton’t know v’at t’e ot’ers say —alvays apout t’e Enklish pusy 
in her mind is she. Ant t’e domine, he ton’t say not’ings 
about you, no more as Annetje toes, put t’e neighpors see t’e 
young mens coming an’t t’ey ask Heilke. T’at vomans, 
juffrouw, is like a—a t’at t’ing you cannot carry vater in pe- 
cause of t’e leetle holes in t’e pottom, and she gapples— 
gapples — For myself I say not’ings — I am tisgretious! ”’ 


* 
* * 


According to a “literary note,” kindly copied 
by hundreds of the conductors of the daily 
press, “Charles M. Flandrau, whose ‘The 
Diary of a Freshman’ is on the stands, claims 
an unbroken line from Henry of Navarre.” 
What more could any author ask as an aid to 


literary success? 


* 
* * 


Edward Everett Hale’s rules for writing are 
always worth reprinting. They are: — 

1. Know what you want to say. 
Say it. 
Use your own language. 
Leave out all fine passages. 
A short work is better than a long one. 
The fewer words, other things being 
equal, the better. 

7. Cut it to pieces. 


to 


Ay bY 


* 
* o 


The title of a magazine article ought always 
to give adefinite idea of the nature of the ar- 
ticle. For example, the title, “An Earlier 
American,” over Mr. Howells’s article in the 
North American Review for June, is bad, first, 
because the use of “ Earlier” seems affected ; 
and second, because there is nothing in the 
title to indicate that the article is a review of 
Mr. Stillman’s autobiography. 

* 6 * 

A distinct novelty in the periodical world 
will be a fashion magazine for men, with fash- 
ion plates, which will appear for the first time 
in August in—of all places in the world, Chi- 
cago! It will be called the Gentleman's Mag- 
azine, and, besides the fashion articles and 
plates, it will print chafing dish recipes, hints 
on how to smoke gracefully, and heart-to-heart 
talks with young men, corresponding to those 


that have made Mr. Bok and the Ladies’ Home 
Journal famous. 


* 
* * 


Writers of historical romances will no doubt 
be grateful to the man who has made a list of 
the old-time ejaculations in Sir Walter Scott’s 
romances. There are thirty of them in “ Ken- 
ilworth ” alone, and here they are : — 


Brain o’ man! Beshrew my heart! Marry! 
By the mass! By my credit! By my faith 
By my sooth! A pize on it! By Saint 
George! By Heaven! By Saint Julian! Uds 
daggers ! Gad-a-mercy! ‘By the holy cross of 
Abingdon! Fire and fagot! Uds precious! 
By blood and nails! Cags wounds! Gog’s 
nouns! God’s pity! God’s death! Ods 
blades and poinards! Uds daggers and death! 
Mass! By Saint Barnaby! Cog’s bones ! 
By Saint Peter of the Fetters! God's life! 
By our lady! By gog’s nails! 


Due care should be taken, of course, not to use 
the same ejaculation more than twice on any 
one page. 


* 
* * 


‘“‘ Never say as a journalist what you would 
not say as a gentleman,” was John Boyle 
O’Reilly’s motto. It should be inscribed in 
every newspaper office in the land. 


* 
* - 


The Pawtucket Gazette and Chronicle quotes 
an example of the “ split infinitive ” which even 
Brander Mathews may admit is more or less 
objectionable. Here it is: — 


ath.—It shall be the duty of the to, at 


least once each quarter or oftener if so directed - joint stand. 


ing committee on or the city council, 


examine and audit the books a the superintendent of 


~ 
* ~ 


Lovers of language puzzles will be keenly in- 
terested in the news that Henry James has de- 
liveredto his English publishers the completed 
manuscript of a new novel. 


* 
* * 


The estate of George Murray Smith, the 
London publisher, exceeds $3,500,000 — which 
is more than most authors are able to accumu- 
late. 


* 
* * 


The book reviewer of St. Fames’s Budget 
(London ) in his review of “ Eben Holden” — 
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which he has evidently 
Holden was a negro.” 
ever suspect it? 


read—says: “Eben 


Did Mr. Bacheller 


- 
- * 


A newspaper gives directions for sending 
money through the mails. An excellent way 
to send a dollar by mail is to send it with a 


subscription for THE WRITER. W. H. H. 





2>— 


ENGLISH ” 


““NEWSPAPER EDITED. 


No less than 126 British No fewer than 126 British 
and American novels and and American novels and 
seven plays have drawn their seven plays have drawn their 
titles from the works of titles from the works of 
Shake speare —Boston Shakespeare 


Transcript 


His wife's relations made 
Stoughton a j f 
York World 


His wife’s relative 


study. — Vew Stoughton a study 


o—___——_—_———_ 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


O fortunate hour that made my own your book 

Of rain-taught cadence and wind-whispered word, 
Friend of the field, associate of the bird, 

Co-tenant of the thrush’s secret nook, 

Interpreter of bud, and bee, and brook, 

Comrade of all wild woodfolk, small, soft-furred, 
That, unafraid, the nearest thicket stirred, 

And staid to answer questioning look with look. 
Clear singing through a mist of gathering ills, 
Storing a nectar drop though skies gloomed 
grays— 

Where vesper sparrows mate, you have your rest; 
Such storms as crash o’er your Canadian hills 
Unheeded as the piping crickets’ play 

In their warm tents of grass above your breast. 

n, Ill. Lulu Whedon Mitchell. 


EVANST: 


> 


DISCOURSE AT THE DREAMERY. 





Scene: The Dreamery —a large room; one 
long table, littered with papers, magazines, and 
books; seven chairs and a lounge, evidently 
much used; the walls marvelously dotted with 
pictures, posters, scraps of verse, Bits of Wis- 
dom, Reflections, caricatures by home talent; 
the floor carpeted irregularly with papers and 
magazines. Three windows, covered with dust, 
present an inspiring view over a city’s roofs. 


Characters: Bernard Droaner and Jim 
Spacey. Atadesk in the corner a shock of 
black hair is bent over a book, the figure below 
hidden by the chair, 

Droaner ( reads aloud ): ** A Reader for one 
of our most popular magazines said the other 
day that the first paragraph of a story or an 
essay often brought down the verdict “ Not 
available” upon the whole contribution by a 
single mistake in grammar or spelling.’” (He 
turns with a flourish, and cries out): “Ghosts 
of Dickens, Byron, Thackeray! Shade of 
Stevenson —he could not spell—and of all 
workers who have 


left error-dotted master- 


pieces to this age of petty exactitudes! Is this 
progress? It is, then, not the “mute Miltons ” 
alone that we must lose, but also those poets 
who have the misfortune to split an infinitive 
or to misspell a word in their opening lines! 
Stevenson was a weary time winning a place 
on the high road: may we not lay the blame of 
several rejections to the laws of those arbitrary 
fogies, Johnson, Worcester, ard Webster ?”’ 

Spacey: “ My dear sleeper, everybody now 
recognizes the fact that editors no longer pose 
as patrons of letters. Publishing is a business ; 
editing is a business; both are governed by the 
rules of trade. The Reader is but a wheel—’’ 

Droaner: “And is there not another wheel 
—a proof-reader — whose specialty is slips in 
grammar and spelling?” 

Spacey: “A wheel that rusts in a sinecure ; 
But of course you understand that it is not the 
mere necessary change of a word or letter that 
frightens our modern editor. He takes the 
mistake as the stamp of that most troublesome 
drug on the market—the inexperienced be- 
ginner.” 

Droaner: “ But I see etfects of this method 
that are distressing. The average magazine 
story has less of the great powers, — catching, 
repaying interest—than any 
printed matter I know of outside a Sunday- 
school library. 


holding, and 


If these tales do not bear the 
stamp of the inexperienced writer, they too 
often do bearthe stamp of the inexperienced 
reader of books, character, and life. Are we to 
have a schoolma’am age of literature?” 
Spacey: “ But for that long envelope in your 
pocket, with a ‘postage due’ stamp on it, | 
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should be surprised at such silly injustice, even 
from you. You are beginning to compare pass- 
ing stories that have stood the test of one 
editorial office alone to the stories that have 
stood all the tests of time and its critics. 
Your epithet ‘schoolma’am’ is away off. I 
know the ‘pieces’ you have in mind ; common- 
placeness primly decked—there! you dote 
on phrases!—compositions as disagreeably 
‘correct’ as the girl just back home from a 
young ladies’ seminary; but these are less in 
view nowadays than ever before. The writer 
who has lived most is our Headliner, our Star.” 

Droaner: “Lived most! You have the 
newspaper man’s idea of living — that he has 
lived most who has gone through the most 
varied motions, traveled farthest, fought long- 
est. No, no; he has lived most who has 
thought most. The sailor’s yarn from the 
sailor’s lips, — that is your cry. But I love the 
sailor’s yarn from the inland hermit, Coleridge : 
and from the Londoner, Defoe. Who is the 
greatest traveler of all time? A strolling 
player who was never out of England. And 
who is the greatest student? That same 
merry man of little Latin and less Greek, who 
studied in himself. He is the greatest traveler, 
student, seer, and liver who explores, studies, 
lives, in himself; for 
knows all—” 

Spacey (briskly): “ If you'd put half that en- 
thusiasm and eloquence upon the merits of 
New-Never-Fail Nervine or on Somebody’s 
Soap, you could settle our little difficulty with 
the gas man.” 

Droaner: “ The gas man! Patent medicine! 
Soap! Oh, this slavery of little things! ‘ Bread 
and the Circus’ held the Roman populace in 
slavery. Vulgar newspapers, flaring lights, 
and tinsel, —so our cities are kept full of little 
slaves. Must Art sell herself to this braggart 


who knows himself 


age? 
* An age of petty tit for tat, 
An age of busy gabble, — 
An age that’s like a brewer's vat 
Fermenting for the rabble!’ 


Well, Driblet, there’s your favorite author. 
What have you got to say for our side?” 

The shock of black hair in the corner is 
raised, a dark face is turned, and the dream- 
ery rhymester with an affected look of cyni- 


cal weariness indicates that he is composing. 
Driblet (declaims ): — 


‘This busy, flustered little age! 
For future honors we’ve no hope: 
I see a cynic head our page, — 
* The Century for Selling Soap!’ 

But how you run away from your subject, old 
man! First you whine because editors de- 
mand perfectly-prepared manuscripts ; now you 
breathe rhetoric — rhetoric not untrue, but out 
of place. Look again at the editor: his re- 
fusal to consider the ill-prepared gives more 
chance to those who come well prepared for 
the closest scrutiny. Profit by this fact. If 
your patience is not equal to the toils of final 
revision, a few dollars spent at an able 
Literary Bureau will bring you a copy that 
looks better than print. You are now sure of 
consideration, having advanced from the mass 
of scribbled vexations that remind the Reader 
of composition day at school. Some way 
or other you must get out of that undisciplined 
army. Weare jackasses! We have studied 
the eccentricities of genius, the little madnesses 
of poets, and now we humor with idiotic hope- 
fulness our every failing. The genius of Poe, 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, is great enough to ex- 
plain many faults; but I never met a man 
here — save one — whose genius was such as 
to excuse him for being a blamed fool!” 

Droaner (hopefully): ‘Save one?” 

Driblet: ‘ Myself.” 

Spacey: “All this talk may mean a good 
deal to you fellows; to me it means only ‘this, 
—that a man must work along, brave and 
steady, and meet the laws of things as they are, 
or beat them down. Let’s get to work; these 
bill collectors are smoking all our tobacco up.” 

Driblet: “To work! Ungrateful dog! I 
have just given you a rhyme and an oration. 
This being my inspired day, I'll add an epi- 
grammatic word. Droaner, ycu have there a 
manuscript on which either necessity or stingi- 
ness led you to save four cents: two cents the 
favored editor paid to his postman, hoping for 
a masterpiece, maybe; the other two cents 
I paid an hour ago, without any hope at all. 
My word to you is this, — Put full postage out- 
side and inside every manuscript: if you do 
not, you are stamp wise and check foolish.” 
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He rises, walks to the lounge, and lies down 
with his face to the wall. Droaner takes the 
long envelope from his pocket, and studies the 
address sorrowfully. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 


Edward Broderick. 


»~ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Mary E. Bambrick, whose poem, “ April,” ap- 
peared in the Designer for April, is nineteen 
years old, and the poem was written three years 
ago, while she was still a school girl. That 
poem and two others—‘“Moy” and “The 
Three Kings” —are all that she has ever writ- 
ten. Miss Bambrick is a graduate of the Idaho 
State Normal School and took a two years’ 
course in Columbia College, Washington, D.C. 
She has taught for two years in the public 
schools of Idaho. 


Forrest Crissey, whose whimsical verses, 
called “A Goose Game,” appeared in S¢. Nich- 
olas for June, is the special editorial represen- 
tative in the West of the Saturday Evening 
Postof Philadelphia. Although he has written 
for the Youth's Companion and other publica- 
tions, making a special appeal to juvenile read- 
ers, his most generously appreciated work has 
been in the delineation, for adults, of boy life. 
While a member of the editorial, staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post, he published a series of 
short sketches of country life, which brought 
him recognition in this field. In these unpre- 
tentious studies he did, in a measure, for the 
American boy what Kenneth Grahame did for 
the English boy in “ The Golden Age ’’— pre- 
senting the sensitive, impressionable, and in- 
trospective lad of the high-strung Western type, 
rather than the rollicking little savage deline- 
ated in the pages of William Allen White’s 
“Court of Boyville” and Stephen Crane's 
*‘Whilomville Stories.” Aside from his stories 
of country life, the work by which Mr. Crissey 
is best known is that of magazine articles. Of 
these, his recent article in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post on “ How Kenna Carries the Ward” 
is a good example. Any subject which gives 
opportunity for literary treatment and has a 
genuine human element commands his interest. 
Mr. Crissey believes that an all-around news 
paper experience is the best possible training 


for the dependable literary worker, who should 
have the facility to produce, on call, an accept- 
able magazine article as readily as the reporter 
turns out newspaper copy “on assignment.” 


Sharlot M. Hall, who .wrote the story, “ The 
Last Queen of the Papagos,” in the Deszgner 
for May, lives on an Arizona ranch. She is 
thirty years old, and was the first white child 
born in Lincoln county, Kansas. She has 
always lived on the frontier. When her 
father removed from Kansas to Arizona, — by 
wagon, of course,—the twelve-year-old girl 
rode horseback all the way, and herded the 
loose stock. In the valley of the Arkansaw she 
was thrown from her pony, and sustained an 
injury to the spine, which handicaps her to this 
day; but she clambered back to the saddle and 
finished the long journey so. From sixteen to 
twenty-one she lived in a mining camp, and for 
the last ten years she has been the presiding 
spirit on a lonely fruit ranch —“ almost as iso- 
lated,” she writes, ‘“‘as Crusoe’s island — sev- 
eral miles from a post-office, no neighbors, no 
literary friends or associates, no books in miles 
except the few I have gathered, living practi- 
cally the life of the pioneer women of fifty 
years ago.” Miss Hall has been writing for 
five or six years. Her work is nearly all along 
Western lines — sketches, descriptive articles, 
short stories, and poems. She has written for 
the Atlantic and other high-grade periodicals, 
A full-page poem of hers, illustrated, appeared 
in the May number of Everybody's Magazine, 
and the same magazine has a story of a pioneer 
woman’s life and death, called “ The Price of 
the Star.” The Western poems she has written 
have been widely copied and given much 
praise, especially “The Trail of Death” and 
“The Yucca Palms,” two of distinctly desert 
motif and coloring. “The Last Queen of the 
Papagos”’ is woven around an old Papago 
legend and a queer echo still to be heard at the 
coast city of Guyamas on the Gulf of California. 


Robert Mackay, whose poem, “ The Present, 
Alone, Is Ours,” in Success for June has been 
widely quoted, is a Western writer. He was 
born in Virginia City, Nev., just thirty years 
ago, andis the son of Duncan C. Mackay, of 
San Francisco, Calif... who was one of the 
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first miners to reach the Comstock Lode. 
Robert Mackay has been engaged in literary 
work for the past fourteen years. He is best 
known as an editorial writer, but has contrib- 
uted a number of short stories and poems to 
the American and English press. One of his 
short stories, “The Hen with the Gilded 
Teeth,” a satire on the science of sociology, 
won a prize of $500 offered by an English 
magazine, now defunct. Another story, “ The 
Sphinx with the Epilepsy,” published in the 
San Francisco News-Letter, was widely read, 
and Mr. Mackay has several letters from 
prominent literary men who told him that it 
‘was one of the best short stories ever written. 
Mr. Mackay has traveled all over the world. 
He spent five years abroad, and the result of 
the trip will be a book from his pen entitled 
“The Pilgrimage of a Yankee.” He is also at 
work on a volume of short stories, which will 
be published this fall. As a writer of poetry 
Mr. Mackay has won no little praise. His 
sonnet in a recent issue of Harper's Weekly, 
“ Earth’s Call to Man,” brought him a letter of 
praise from Sir Walter Besant. 
poem, “ Mother is the Only One,” is now a 
‘favorite recitation in many places, and the 
author was gratified to know that 496 papers 
reprinted this poem. Mr. Mackay has joined 
the literary colony of New York, where he is 
becoming well known. 


Victor Mapes, the author of the story, 
“ Wanted: A Hero,” in the June Century, is the 
nephew of Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, the editor 
ot St. Nicholas. He isa young man of thirty, 
and his principal successes thus far have been 
made in connection with stage affairs, as play- 
wright, dramatic critic, and producer of plays. 
One of his plays, “‘ Don Caesar’s Return,” is to 
be produced by James K. Hackett in Septem- 
ber at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. Another 
play, “ The Tory’s Guest,” which introduces 
the character of George Washington, was pro- 
duced at a special matinee in New York last 
season, and scored a pronounced success. 
The rights to it have since been acquired by 
another popular star, who will use it as his 
main attraction next season. A one-act Jap- 
anese comedy, called “A Flower of Yeddo,” 


His dialect , 


written in verse by Mr. Mapes, also won con- 
siderable success at a trial performance in 
New York, and is announced for a tour of the 
vaudeville houses, beginning July 1 at Keith’s 
Theatre in New York. Mr. Mapes was gradu- 
ated from Columbia University in 1891, at the 
head of his class. He then served for a year 
as a reporter on the Mew York Sun, where his 
work attracted considerable attention in news- 
paper circles. At the end of a yearhe decided 
to devote himself to a study of the drama, and 
went to Paris, where he remained for about 
four years, studying the methods of the famous 
French dramatists. At the end of that time he 
achieved the unique distinction of writing a 
three-act play in French, called “ La Comtesse 
de Lisne,” which was accepted for production 
by the directors of the Odeon, the second 
national theatre of France. The play had been 
submitted under an assumed name, and when 
it was discovered that the author was a for- 
eigner, the directors of the Odeon refused to 
carry out their agreement. Soon afterward, 
however, the play was produced at another 
Parisian theatre, where it was favorably re- 
ceived, and enjoyed a prosperous run. On his 
return to America in 1896, Mr. Mapes, while 
continuing his work of playwriting, received 
little or no encouragement from the American 
managers, to whom he submitted his manu- 
scripts in vain for some time. In 1897 he ac- 
cepted a position as assistant stage manager 
with Daniel Frohman at the Lyceum Theatre, 
New York. The following summer he again 
visited Paris, at the time of Eleanora Duse’s first 
appearance there, and ina book called “ Duse 
and the French,” which was published by the 
Dunlap Society, he gave a description of her 
experiences in the French capital, together with 
a critical comparison of her art and Bernhardt’s. 
Soon afterward he became the dramatic critic 
for the New York World, where he remained 
for two years, signing his criticisms “ Sidney 
Sharp.” <A year ago, on the death of Fred 
Williams, the position of general stage director 
at Daly’s Theatre was offered to Mr. Mapes, 
and he resigned his critical work to accept it. 
In this position, which he now occupies, he has 
charge of the preparation for the stage of the 
various plays which are produced under Daniel 
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Frohman’s management. It is only within the 
last two years that Mr. Mapes has begun to re- 
ceive recognition as a playwright. A year ago 
Richard Mansfield and Mary Mannering both 
accepted plays from him, neither of which, 
however, succeeded in reaching the footlights. 
The play for Mary Mannering, called “ A Way- 
ward Lady,” was given up in favor of the 
dramatization of “ Janice Meredith,” while the 
Mansfield play, ‘“ Don Caesar’s Return,” was 
allowed to lie on the shelf owing to the contin- 
ued success of “Henry V.” On the expiration 
of Mansfield’s rights to this play, it was bought 
by James K. Hackett, who is to use it as the 
Opening attraction in his new career as an 
actor manager. In addition to his work on 
plays, Mr. Mapes has contributed a number of 
stories and articles to various magazines. 
— 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


“Ralph Connor.’’—*“ Ralph Connor” is 
Rev. Charles W. Gordon, of Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, who began his professional career asa 
home missionary in the Northwest. In his 
literary work he generally has a well-defined 
plan in his mind when he begins to write, but 
the characters often run away with him, so that 
the outcome may be altogether different from 
what he first intended. When the inspiration 
is on him he writes until compelled to stop 
from sheer physical exhaustion. — Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Habberton. — John Habberton recently en- 
couraged a despondent young author by telling 
him that the manuscript of his own afterward 
famous * Helen’s Babies” was rejected twenty- 
one times. — /ndianapolis Journal. 


— > — 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS 


How the Material for “* Calumet‘ K’’’ Was 
Gathered. — Collaboration in literature is gen. 
erally regarded as too complicated and clumsy 


to stand the test of modern demands. The 
feasibility of this method, however, has seldom 
been more convincingly demonstrated than by 
Samuel Merwin and Henry K. Webster. 

The earnestness with 
men — both 


which these young 


under twenty-eight—enter into 


their work is well illustrated by the man- 
ner in which they prepared themselves to write 
their latest novel, “Calumet ‘K.’"” Through 
their extensive acquaintance with business men 
doing things on a large scale and fighting the 
commercial battle of the West, they became 
acquainted with an incident of industrial war- 
fare which suggested the plot of a stirring 
novel of modern business life. The main 
movement of the story centres in the building 
of an elevator and the events connected with 
this enterprise. These young writers deter- 
mined to know, through actual experience and 
personal observation, the groundwork of the 
structure of their story. Learning that a large 
grain elevator wasto be constructed at Luding- 
ton, Mich., they applied to the contractor for 
positions on the work. Mr. Merwin was em- 
ployed as a lumber checker, and Mr. Webster 
The 
timekeeper was obliged to rise at five o'clock, 
eat his breakfast, and be at the scene of his 
day's labor in time to blow the 6.45 whistle and 
hand out the * checks” to the men before the 
work began in earnest at seven o'clock. While 
his collaborator could catch a few additional 
moments of sleep in the morning, his duties 
were enough heavier to make up for this privi- 
None of their associates knew that they 
were working along with two successful au- 
thors, or suspected the real motive which held 
the young men to their task. 


was assigned to the duties of timekeeper. 


lege. 


It is interesting 
to speculate upon what would have been the 
attitude of the “ boss” had he known that his 
timekeeper was a Hamilton graduate and had 
served as assistant professor of rhetoric in 
Union College, and that his lumber checker 
had been assistant editor in a book publishing 
house. 

Though willing to work hard for true local 
color, these writers took good precautions not 
to overdo the matter of realism. They took no 
notes and allowed their materials to be collected 
by assimilation instead of by force. Then they 
waited several months before beginning to 
work out their story. — Saturday 
Post. 


Authors Should Study Botany.—It isa 
shameful thing not to be able to fiteach month 
with its appropriate flower, yet how many of 


vening 
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us could do it?) How many could avouch from 
their own observing the perfection of knowl- 
edge which keeps Shakespeare so faithful in 
his many flower passages that you shall never— 
so itis said by botanists — find him coupling 
in a vase blossoms that do not bloom together. 
I once saw hawthorn flowered on April 9 at 
Torquay, and the date has been fixed in my 
memory, but whether the swallows had arrived 
or no is no way clearto me. Three linesina 
notebook would have given an abstract of early 
spring, which memory could fill in and make a 
reality. Of course, there are notebooks and 
notebooks. Thereis, for instance, M. Zola’s, 
who describes with a wealth of detail (in his 
“ Faute de l’Abbé Mouret”) a garden of sur- 
prising luxuriance, where narcissus, sunflower, 
and chrysanthemums — or blooms equally in- 
compatible — flourished simultaneously. That 
is the notebook basing itself on the florist’s 
catalogue, and | have always thought the pas- 
sage typical of M. Zola’s method.— London 
Daily News. 


A Disappointed Novelist.— A novelist who 


has written many stories, in the majority of 
which he has given the rein to his imagination, 


has lately had a grave disappointment. Some 
time ago— he was thirteen then, and the list of 
his published works is very long—he read a 
story which was set ina remote Spanish vil- 
lage. The description of the place fascinated 
him, and he managed to ascertain that there 
really was such a village. So he made up his 
mind that when he had escaped from the tyr- 
anny of school he would set himself to learn 
Spanish, and that when he had any money he 
would go and see the village and stop there a 
long time — possibly for the rest of his life if 
he could find anything todo. He grew up,and 
he actually did learn Spanish, but till recently 
he did not get to the village, though he trav- 
eled widely. At last—only a month or two 
ago —he found himself in Madrid. There was 
no railway to the village, —there never are to 
villages of this kind,—and so he hired a car- 
riage and drove by easy stages to the place of 
which he had dreamed so often during so many 
years, At last the carriage stopped suddenly 
outside a wayside inn, at whose doorway there 


lounged a slovenly peasant woman. He was 


told that he had arrived. There was not so 
much as a cottage anywhere near. The village 
was just a name on the map: what had charmed 
him as a boy and remained in his memory as a 
man was simply the invention of the novelist. 
— London Morning Post. 


Important Copyright Decision.—In Chi- 
cago there is a literary institution known as 
the Daily Story Publishing Company, which 
makes a business of selling fiction to daily 
papers. The St. Louzs Globe-Democrat pur. 
chased the right to use stories furnished by 
this company, agreeing to print the usual copy- 
right notice with each one. Accidentally this 
notice was omitted in the case of one story, 
which was clipped by the American 
Association. 


Press 
Thereupon the Daily Story Pub- 
lishing Company sued the American 
Association. 


Press 
Both parties agreed to the state- 
ment of fact, leaving the question: Did the 
omission of the copyright notice by the Glode- 
Democrat give the American Press Association 
the right to appropriate the story? Judge 
Kohlsaat of the United States district court of 
Chicago decided in favor of the Daily Story 
Publishing Company. Therefore omission of 
the copyright notice does not deprive the owner 
of his rights. If this decision is sustained, lit- 
erary highwaymen will be compelled to be 
more circumspect in their operations. — Z/on's 


Herald. 





> 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


{ Under this heading it is intended to describe any handy 
little contrivance that may be of use in any way to 
workers. 
sired. 


literary 

Facts about home-made devices particularly are de- 
Paid descriptions of patented articles will not be 
printed here on any terms; but this shall not hinder any one 
from letting others know gratuitously about any invention that 
is of more than ordinary value to literary workers. Readers of 
Tre Writer are urged to tell tor the benefit of other readers 
what little schemes they may have devised or used to make 
their work easier or better. By a free exchange of personal 
experiences every one will be helped, and, no matter how 
simple a useful idea is, it is an advantage that every one should 
know about it. Generally, the simpler the device, the greater 
is its value. ] 


Enclosing an Envelope.—I have found by 
experience that in enclosing an envelope for 
possible return of a manuscript it is not well 
to use an envelope somewhat smaller than the 
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one in which the manuscript is mailed and to 
enclose it flat. If that is done and the editor 
receiving the package cuts off the end of the 
outer envelope with a pair of shears to open it, 
he is quite likely to cut the end off the inner 
envelope at the same time, andso spoil it. For 
this reason I find it better to use envelopes of 
only one size, folding the envelope to be en- 
closed once across the middle before putting 
it in with the manuscript. Lately I have dis- 
covered that it is a good idea to open the flap 
‘of the inner envelope before it is folded for 
insertion. It may be folded much more neatly 


hus. A. M. G. 


Brooktyn, N. Y 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


By Willis 
Franklin 


TurovGu Luzon on HiGHways and Byways 
Bliss Wilcox. 235 pp. Cloth. Philadelphia: 
Book Company. 1901. 


In October, 1898, when American military 
control was effective only in Manila and Cavite, 
Paymaster W. b. Wilcox of the U.S. S. “ Mo- 
nadnock ” obtained leave of absence for the 
purpose of exploring the northern portion of 
the island of Luzon. Accompanied by Cadet 
L. R. Sargent, Wilcox succeeded in making a 
six-weeks’ trip through the interior of the 
island, returning in satety to report to Admiral 
Dewey his experiences and observations — now 
embodied in a most timely and interesting 
work. It was no simple undertaking. Here 
were two white officers, without other pro- 
tection than that afforded by their personal 
bravery and the then uncertain glamor of the 
name American; without passes of safe con- 
duct, since upon application this favor had 
been refused by Aguinaldo, who then controlled 
through his adherents all this region, even the 
country between Manila and Cavite; and with- 
out other escort or guidance than that furnished 
by five native servants who had never pene- 
trated the Luzon jungle. What they saw and 
how they journeyed, how with tireless per- 
sistence and pioneer courage they advanced 
from day to day, now on horseback, now by 
native boats and rafts, now by steers or buffa- 
loes, or, failing other means of transportation, 
following the trail on foot, —all is portrayed in 
virile style. H. C. B. 

A Summer Journey To Brazit. By Alice R. Humphrey. 
148 pp. Cloth. New York: Bonnell, Silver, & Co. 1900 
The experiences indicated in this pleasant 

little volume of travel were the result of three 

journeys to Brazil during characteristic periods 
in its recent political developments. The au- 


thor first saw Brazil under the beneficent rule of 
Dom Pedro, who made the irretrievable blunder 
of attempting to play the role of republican 
emperor in a mixed society. Then she visited 
the country in the critical period following the 
revolution, and, lastly, when the era of discord 
had finally come to an end with the peaceful 
election of Brazil's first cévé/ian president, 
Senor De Campos Salles. Mention should be 
made of the excellent collection of illustrations 
in the book, and of the valuable appendix of 
eight chapters containing much interesting in- 
formation concerning economic and sociologi- 
cal questions as they present themselves in 
Brazil to-day. 
ELEMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 
240 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
pany. 1900. 

Dr. Newcomb unquestionably is the leading 
astronomer in this country to-day and among 
the foremost to be found in his field of science 
in the world. In the present volume of sixteen 
chapters he has had two objects in mind 
throughout: first, to condense those facts and 
laws of science that are of most interest and 
importance to an intelligent layman seeking to 
know something of the heavenly bodies and 
their relation to the earth, and, second, so to 
present the subject that as little formal mathe- 
matics, geometry, and physics as_ possible 
should be necessary to its mastery by a student 
who desires only acommand of general ideas 
without purposing to make technical applica- 
tions of the science. The exposition is remark- 
ably clear and logical, and of especial value to 
the general reader is the last chapter, dealing 
with the history of astronomy. Dr. Newcomb’s 
work will without doubt become a standard 
text-book for general use in the curriculum of 
high schools and colleges. 


3y Simon Newcomb, Ph. D. 
New York: American Book Com- 


Our Frienp, THe CHARLATAN. By George Gissing. 386 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. New Yerk: Henry Holt & Co. 1901. 
A powerful story of the rise and fall of a 

scheming degenerate, written in the Gissing 

vein of pessimistic philosophy, is ‘“ Our Friend, 

The Charlatan.” Dyce Lashmar starts in life 

at the age of twenty-seven, with no capital ex- 

cept a stolen “ bio-sociological ” theory, to play 
the part of a political adventurer —to force his 
way into the company of “those great come- 
dians who rule the world.” A clever handling 
of his superficial ideas, combined with a cer- 
tain power Lashmar possesses over a certain 
type of women, enables him to live on his wits, 
and nearly win an heiress and a seat in Parlia- 
ment —nearly, but not quite. The inevitable 
crash comes, upon the discovery of his “ phi- 
losophy” by a jealous woman. The character 
of Lashmar suggests another portrayal of the 
demagogue by a master hand in the shape of 
Hope’s “Quisante.” But the Zenda author 
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created in his masterpiece a fitful genius, a 
born leader of men, with whom the “ Charla- 
tan” is comparable only in the extent of his 
ambition. Although obscured by superfluous 
detail, both in narration and character sketch- 
ing, Mr. Gissing’s story never drags percepti- 
bly, and Lashmar is swept on to his unmasking 
— his undoing by the powers he had challenged 
in playing the game. H. C. B. 
An EnNGLIsHMaAN’s Love-Letters. Being the 
answers to ‘‘An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters.”’ 
Cloth. New York: Lovell Book Company. 1go1. 
“As he who treated her so cruelly has given 
her letters to the public, 1 now give his, and 
may God judge between him and her.” Read- 
ing this, one is interested at the outset to insti- 
tute a comparison with the first collection of 
love-letters, the authorship of which is a secret 
still. This comparison results somewhat un- 
favorably to the maninthecase. Although his 
letters may appear the cleverer bit of literature, 
they lack the genuine passion of the earlier 
series. Full of stray philosophy and literary 
criticism, they present no heart analogies, no 
spontaneity of the lover. His repeated declar- 
ations of passion and infatuation begin to 
weary one long before the inevitable rupture, 
and a love-letter seems no place for the exercise 
of such cleverness as is displayed in his theo- 
rizing. His head is better than his heart. As 
an unfeeling parody the book can be set down 
as a complete success. H. C. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 





[ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write. } 


RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 


Her- 
bert W. Horwill. Forum (38 c.) for July. 
Tue Case AGAInst THE Epitor. Edward W. Bok. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (13 c.) for July. 
Boys AND GrirLs IN THE Pusiic Liprary. Harlan H. 


Ballard. St. Nicholas (28 c.) for July. 


Stories oF AutHors’ Lovras. Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 


‘The House of Life.” With portraits. Clara E. Laughlin 
Delineator ( 18c.) for July. ; 
PARKMAN AT Lake GEORGR. 
ner’s (28 c.) for July. 
Some Famovs Orators I 
Hoar. 


Francis Parkman. Scrid- 
Have Hearp. 
Scribner’s (28 ¢.) for July. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD. W. C. Brownell. 
for July. 


George F. 


Scribner's (28 ¢. ) 











RuskIN tn His Home. 
for July. 

Tue Love Motive 1n CuRRENT FICTION. 
ton. Book Buyer (23 c.) for July. 

Tue Art or Fiction Mave Easy. Reprinted from Mae- 
millan’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for June 1 

WILLIAM STuses, Bishop OF OxForD. Rev. W. H. Hutton. 
Reprinted from Literature in the Living Age (18 c. 
June 1. 


Anne O'Hagan. Munsey’s (13 ¢. ) 


Richard Bur- 


) for 


LITERATURE AND Democracy. Reprinted from Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine in the Living Age (18 c.) for June 8. 

Poetry oF THE Sea. F. T. Bullen. Reprinted from Liét- 
erature in the Living Age (18 c.) for June 8. 
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NEWS AND NOTES, 





There will be no authorized life of Jean Inge- 
low published, but three of the late poet’s 
friends have written a volume, entitled ‘* Some 
Recollections of Jean Ingelow and Her Other 
Friends,” which will soon be issued. 


The writing of the biography of Miss Char- 
lotte M. Yonge has been intrusted to Miss 
Christabel Rose Coleridge, the granddaughter 
of the poet. Miss Coleridge, who is the author 
of no less than fifteen novels, was intimately 
connected with Miss Yonge in the editorship 
of the Monthly Packet. 


The autobiography of Harry Furniss, the 
celebrated Punch caricaturist, will be published 
in London by Fisher Unwin in two volumes, 
including 300 illustrations. 


The Neale Publishing Company, Washing- 
ton, has the autobiography of Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston nearly ready. 

Thomas Wright, who is writing a biography 
of Charles Dickens, says that he has much 
material dealing with Dickens’s boyhood and 


youth that never reached the first biographer, 
John Forster. 


Maurice Hewlett has suddenly changed his 
plans, has postponed his journey to Italy, and 
has taken a house in Scotland, presumably for 
working on his new novel dealing with a Scotch 
historical subject. He has received an invita- 
tion to deliver a course of lectures before 
American universities, and will probably come 
to the United States next winter. 


George Egerton wrote the “ Love Letters of 


a Woman,” published with the pseudonym 
* Rosa Amorosa.” 
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Alleyne Ireland has been commissioned by 
the University of Chicago to spend two years 
in the East, studying questions of colonial 
policy, especially with reference to the Phil- 
ippines. 


Paul du Chaillu is going to Russia for three 
or four years to study high and low life, with 
an announced intention of setting the country 
right before the world. 


» 


Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady has resigned 
the rectorship of St. Paul’s Episcopal church, 
Overbrook, Penn., and will become a resident 
of New York. 

Peter Dunne, with health restored, has re- 
turned from Mr. 
Dooley’s philosophy is making its appearance 
in weekly installments. 


Europe, and once more 


Charles Major is going on the lecture plat- 
form. 


Charles Hemstreet, whose ‘“ Nooks and 
Corners of Old New York” has been success- 
ful, has resigned as night manager ‘of the As- 
sociated Press local bureau in New York, 
after ten years’ service, and will devote him- 
self entirely to literature. 

writing a historical romance. 


He is at present 


Herbert Spencer has adopted a strange de- 
vice for the purpose of keeping the contents of 
his autobiography a profound secret — perhaps 
also for the purpose of stimulating interest in 
it. He has divided the work into six parts, 
and is having each part set up in a different 
printing establishment, lest some enterprising 
newspaper should get hold of it. 


Emile Zola has just refused an offer of 
$100,000 for three books. “I once walked the 
streets of Paris in danger of starvation,” he 
said, “but I am not starving now at the age 
of sixty-one.” 

J. M. Barrie and his wife are coming to the 
United States for a short visit in the autumn. 


The minor poet and essayist known as A. 
Mary F. Robinson, and later as Mme. Dar- 
mesteter, has married a second time, and is 
now Mme. Mary Duclaux. 

Tolstoy is in far from satisfactory health. 


He suffers from intermittent fever and has 
liver trouble. 


The Penn Publishing Company, of Phila- 
delphia, is desirous of securing good manu- 
scripts of four classes: First, stories for girls 
from twelve to seventeen years of age; second, 
stories for boys from twelve to seventeen years 
of age; third, stories for children of seven to 
twelve years of age; and, fourth, adult fiction. 
This house is in good standing, and authors 
who submit manuscripts will be sure to get 
honorable treatment. 


George Gissing has been staying at Sand- 
gate with H. G. Wells, and the sojourn by the 
sea has done much to improve his health. 
Nevertheless, his doctors forbid him to return 
to Paris, where he has lived and worked for so 
many months. The lung weakness from which 
he suffers demands the open-air treatment, 
which has brought renewed strength to so many 
in like case, and he will probably spend the 
summer on the Cotswold hills. 


The Gentleman's Magazine, a fashion maga- 
zine for men, will be started in August in Chi- 
cago. It will have regular monthly fashion 
plates done by well-known artists. William 
Henry Baker is to be the editor, and the 
Wardrobe Publishing Company will publish 
the magazine. 


With the June number AZodes ( New York ) ap- 
peared in a new form, a little smaller in length 
and width, but with twice as many pages as be- 


fore. Hereafter A/odes will have a complete 
story each month, and new departments on home 
furnishing and decoration, seasonable millinery, 


health and toilet hints, needlework, cooking, etc. 

Curious studios adopted by artists for their 
work are described by Mr. Walter Goodman 
in the Magazine of Art ( New York ) for June 
under the title of “ Artists’ Studios: as They 
Were and as They Are.” 


“The Great Scoop,” by Molly Elliot Sea- 
well, begun in the Youth's Companion for June 
6, is a serial story of life in a newspaper office. 

Mrs. Mary Ashley Townsend died in Gal- 
veston June 7, aged sixty-nine. 

Sir Walter Besant died in London June 9, 
aged sixty-four. 

Robert Buchanan died in London June 9, 
aged fifty-nine. 





